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NEW 
3000-Hp. HOIST 


for Homestake 
mpletely G-E Motorized 


Fourteen years ago the Homestake Mining Company, Lead, 
S. Dakota —to-day America’s leading gold producer — selected 
G-E equipment for its 1400-hp. hoist in the Ellison shaft. Now, 
when the new Ross shaft is to be sunk to a level of 5275 feet 
and new hoists will be needed, General Electric has again been 
awarded a contract for the complete electric equipment. 


A new dual-drive, bicylindroconical-drum ore hoist will be 
operated by two 1500-hp. d-c. motors. Power will be supplied 
by a motor-generator set with two 1250-kw. generators and an 
87,500-pound flywheel, operating on the adjustable-voltage- 
control system. The man-and-material hoist will be equipped 
with a single 1500-hp. motor drive with a flywheel-motor- 
generator set. 


In modernizing your present hoists, or in installing new ones, 
you'll find it profitable to talk over your plans with a G-E sales 
engineer. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


‘Hoisting is only one of the — 
mining processes served by 
General Electric. Complete 
electrification and G-E equip- 


combineto provide high 
unit production and low unit 
Hauling — Pumpiog — Load- 
ing and Conveying — Venti- 
lation — Air Compressing — 
Preparation—Stripping— 
> Smelting and Refining— 
Power Generation — Distri- 
bution and Conversion—etc. 


This 1400-hp, G-E motorized hoist was installed at the 
Homestake Mine in 1919 
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YW NHESE are days when every possible extra 
LT expense must be eliminated, if at all 
avoidable. Our booklet, “Looking Ahead 
Twenty Years in Wood Utility,” shows you a 
way to materially reduce maintenance costs. 
Many large mine operators are eliminating waste 
by preserving timbers in all main workings from 
rot and decay with Zinc Chloride. 
Numerous actual experiences prove that mine 
timbers, treated with Zinc Chloride, have many 
times the life of untreated timbers. And statistics 
show that remarkable economies always result 
when wood is thus rendered rot-proof and 
termite-resistant—also fire-retarding. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL C@. Mail Coupon TODAY! 


CLEVELAND INCORPORATED 

New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Ave. 
Albany Charlotte Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Chicago Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Boston Cincinnati New Haven 


INC CHLO 


A Positive Preventive of DECAY in Mine Timbers & 


Philadelphia—3500 Grays Ferry Road 


Zinc Chloride treated timber (marked 6) 
installed in 1914, still sound today! Un- 
treated timber was renewed several times 
during this period. 


The law of economics will soon cause all mining 
concerns to treat their timbers with Zinc Chloride 
in order to gain reductions in cost of replace- 
ments and overhead. For only those operators 
whose operative costs are lowest can hope to make 
profits in this highly competitive industry. 

The cost of preserving mine timbers 

with Grasselli Zine Chloride is so 
slight that you cannot afford to 
do without it. There are com- 
mercial pressure treating plants 
near you. Write for their 
names. 


HIO 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO.—Adv. Dept. 
St. Louis 629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
St. Paul Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your booklet, “Looking Ahead Twenty Years in 
Wood Utility.” 
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square clean cut 
means a stron¢ 
end spit-- G 
and | fewer 

missed holes 


If a strong spit of flame is to 

be shot into the detonator, 

the end of the fuse must be— 

1. CUT OFF SQUARE, to make perfect contact with the 
fulminate. 

2. FRESHLY CUT, to preclude the presence of moisture in 
the powder train of the fuse. 

3. CLEANLY CUT with a sharp blade, to prevent the 
presence of dirt or compound across the end of the 


train, or closure of the end of the fuse due to 
squeezing. 


The cutting of fuse is of such major importance that we have 
adopted a special Fuse Cutter, illustrated above. This con- 
sists of a keen blade operating within a slot with a perfect 
shearing motion that cuts the fuse squarely and cleanly 
without squeezing the end or dragging the water-proofing 
cmpund across the powder train of the fuse. 

The cutter can be screwed to the end of the primer 
bench or attached to one end of the primer service box. 
The cutter handle and blade are detachable. 

Use of the Ensign-Bickford Safety Fuse Cutter means UNI- 
FORM cutting. A fresh cut, square cut fuse insures a 
strong end spit and avoids missed holes. 


Send for a copy of the new Bulletin "New Accessories for 
Better Priming." 


SF-15 The ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY 
Simsbury, Connecticut 


ENSIGN-BICKFORD SAFETY FUSE 


Accessories 
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Pilot of Democracy 


“Oh! Pilot of Democracy, from out the chaos 
of despair,” so begins a poem by Grace Tarleton 
Aaron, outlining some of the merits of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

We fully approve the administration plans to 
jolt the American people back to a realization 
of the fact that the United States has all the 
instruments of prosperity that she possessed 
in boom times. With a surplus of food, a sur- 
plus of raw material; with idle machinery and 
plants; with men, artizans pleading for work; 
with transportation systems but partially uti- 
lized, we have all the elements of prosperity. 

The anomalous combination of enormous 
over-production and surplus of life necessities 
upon one hand and want and suffering upon the 
other call for such steps as will effect a proper 
distribution of commodities, a proper regula- 
tion of production to meet consumer demand, 
and the regular employment of labor at living 
wages. Cut-throat competition, because of 
peculiar conditions in the wasting industries, 
has led to an over-production which in turn 
forced the closing of plants and unemployment, 
on the farms, in the mills, and in the factories. 
These conditions are being met by enforced 
cooperation, which has been prohibited by the 
anti-trust laws. We have asked Congress for 
such legislation as would permit, under Gov- 
ernment approval, such cooperative agreements 
as would limit production to reasonable de- 
mands for consumption and prevent destructive 
competition to the end that unnecessary waste 
of natural resources might be prevented, regu- 
lar employment provided for workers at a wage 
scale which at going price levels would enable 
the worker to support and educate his family 
and, if prudent, to enable him during his work- 
ing years to save such surplus as would protect 
his old age without recourse to pensions or 
public charity. Congress has been deaf to 
these appeals for self-control of industry, but 
it has by indirection under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act authorized the President to 
exercise this authority. The several industries 
are not only permitted but are being required 
to so conduct their affairs as to increase wages 
and shorten hours of service in order that 
increased purchasing power might be devel- 
oe and that employment might be available 
to all. 


Was it a weakness of democracy that we 
were unable to organize these elements into 
prosperity and happiness? Did we need a czar 
to bring order out of chaos? All evidence sup- 
ports an affirmative answer. Have we such a 
czar? The answer must be, “We have.” Will 
autocratic power be surrendered when the 
necessity for it has terminated? We so expect, 
because of the democratic character of our 
ezar. But it will mark a new chapter in world 
history. Autocratic power, once assumed, is 
seldom relinquished except as a result of revo- 
lution. Will current history record a surrender 
of power when order has prevailed? We do 
not doubt that an affirmative answer will be 
made to this inquiry, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties which such surrender will meet. This 
nation is the result of the planned activities of 
millions of men, each trained by education and 
experience for a particular job; each dependent 
upon the success of that particular job for the 
gratification of his own personal ambition. The 
difficulties of a return of industry to normalcy 
will be measured by the differences between 
the artificial plane of Government stimulated 
business and the lower status created by the 
law of supply and demand. 

It may not be easy for a business in which 
costs are repaid by a protected market to read- 
just its costs to meet intense business compe- 
tition. 

The internationalist point of view would make 
almost impossible such readjustment. If a 
nationalistic theory shall control and the falling 
price levels shall be so gradual as to permit 
cost reduction in advance of reduction of sales 
return, the road seems easy. In other words, 
if high cost goods shall be disposed of before 
radical price reductions are made, industry will 
be able to adapt its costs to the market which 
will be available when those goods are ready 
for market. 


We discuss this only from the industrial 
standpoint because of a firm belief that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will be more than “delighted” 
when he can leave behind him the extraordi- 
nary powers with which he is now endowed 
and look upon a nation everywhere normal and 
prosperous. 
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WHAT IS MONEY? 


ONEY is the common denominator of business trans- 
Meccions It is the measure of value and as such must 

have a stable and uniform value. Since the begin- 
ning of time and until the last half century gold and silver 
have served as money at certain more or less uniform rela- 
tions. Real money and credit money have a fixed relation 
during times of universal confidence in the business world, 
but whenever confidence is questioned or destroyed the real 
money goes into hiding, the credit money vanishes, and either 
a panic or a severe business depression results. 

Whenever the credit money fails to perform the function 
of real money, the lack of sufficient real money with which 
to transact the necessary business of the world becomes 
immediately apparent. If there is a remedy for conditions 
which now prevail in the business world, it would seem to 
be the establishment of real money in sufficient volume to 
meet the demands of trade and the limitation of credit money 
to a proper relation with the real wealth as measured by 
the real money medium. 

Gold and silver should be used in exactly the same way 
and upon the same basis, viz., their actual cash value as 
shown by world markets. With silver at 25 cents per ounce, 
four ounces of silver will support a one dollar silver certifi- 
cate as completely as a dollar’s worth of gold will support 
a one dollar gold certificate. Sound money, i.e., money sup- 
ported by 100 percent metallic value, is a safer currency 
than credit money based only upon a promise to pay. 


FALLING PRICES 


ALLING PRICES mean loss of profits, unemployment, 
F bankruptcy, want, starvation, and despair. Rising 

prices mean profits, new enterprises, flush employment, 
better homes, more luxuries, and more of life. With the 
same amount of property, the same productive capacity, the 
same wants and needs, why do prices rise and fall? Why 
the change from prosperity to panic? 

Is there anything about luxury which after a shorter or 
longer period of enjoyment must lead to starvation, want, 
and disorder? Is it not possible to so stabilize the processes 
of production and consumption as to make for continuous 
enjoyment for all prudent, industrial people? 

What is the fundamental reason for peak and valley in 
the human equation? The one common denominator of joy 
and sorrow. According to Micawber, “Annual income of 
twenty pounds and annual expenditure of nineteen pounds 
and ninety-six pence results in happiness, but an annual 
income of twenty pounds and annual expense of twenty 
pounds and six pence results in misery.” 

The world is engulfed in a depression. The greater its 
climb toward the highest civilization, the greater its present 
difficulty. The World War wasted two hundred billions of 
dollars in direct cost. It disorganized the earning power of 
all nations, great and small. The greater the prosperity 
the greater the unhappiness caused by its shrinkage in 
money-measured values. The greater the wealth the greater 
the loss. Few great fortunes remain anywhere, and yet all 
the real things remain. We have all the property, all the 
real money we have ever had, but by the disappearance of 
credit money equities have vanished. 


TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT 


OME RULE is the basis of our government. The con- 
trol of public lands; the sharing of costs of public 
improvements; the enforcement of prohibition laws 

and of every activity which relieves the separate States of 
their responsibilities as sovereign States or which undertakes 
to do for business or the individual any service which the 
individual can do for himself should be discouraged and as 
far as may be prohibited. Governmental aid should be the 
rare exception to meet some great emergency and not the 
rule. The reduction of governmental activities to those fields 
in which the individual cannot act himself will tend to 
better government and reduce in large measure the burden 
of taxation under which the nation is struggling to preserve 
its property from tax confiscation. 

We, therefore, urge the curtailment of Government activi- 
ties and substantial reductions in taxes through general sim- 
plification of Government structures, municipal, county, State, 
and Federal. We recommend a stated percentage reduction 
of budgets to be made each year until such time as Govern- 
ment activities are reduced to their proper constitutional 
functions and taxes are reduced to a proper basis in order 
that business may have its surplus earning for extensions 
and employment through which normal conditions may be 
restored and perpetuated. This would result in a transfer, 
from the army of tax eaters, to the fields of production and 
add to the comforts of the masses and the independence of 
the individuals so transferred. 


BLUE SKY 


OR MANY YEARS the American Mining Congress has 
F been active in its opposition to so-called Blue Sky Laws 

framed by and for the banking and brokerage business. 
These laws, in a general way, prevented the sale of stock in 
a development enterprise, necessarily unproductive, by re- 
quiring that no person could offer for sale any stock except 
such as had a dividend record or at least a present surplus 
earning ability. These limitations prevented the raising of 
funds for new mining enterprises and limited the sale of 
securities to banks, brokerage houses, or licensed operators 
under restrictions. The Federal Securities Act requires that 
the truth shall be told about any enterprise upon which stock 
is offered to the public. It promises proper protection to 
investors and punishment for those who fleece the public 
by misrepresentation. 


A REMARKABLE CONGRESS 


HE FIRST SESSION of the Seventy-third Congress 

will go down in history as a remarkable Congress. Its 

achievements were colossal insofar as legislative re- 
sults are concerned. While it considered more than eight 
thousand bills and resolutions, it enacted into law but 77. 
This small number spoke with authority, however, particu- 
larly in terms of finance, for in all they carried appropria- 
tions of some four billion five hundreds millions of dollars. 
In addition, they established a form of dictatorship over 
industry and made available the largest public-works pro- 
gram ever attempted. It will be many months before the 
performance of this remarkable session may be fully evalu- 
ated. Let us hope that its program is truly one of vision 
and wisdom; that industry may return to a state of pros- 
perity; and that our workers may be fully employed. 
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Gold 


HE immediate outlook for a premium 

on gold in the United States is dis- 
tinctly unfavorable, states Engineering 
and Mining Journal. Although strenuous 
efforts have been made to secure a ruling 
from the Treasury Department that 
would permit newly mined gold to be sold 
at the world price, the Administration has 
definitely stated that no such provision 
is now under consideration. Relative to 
the surrender of mine output of gold, 
the Secretary of the Treasury has ruled, 
“Executive order of April 5 requires 
delivery of all gold bullion produced by 
miners and refiners except ‘stocks of 
gold in reasonable amounts for the usual 
trade requirements of owners mining and 
refining such gold.’ ” 

The aforesaid executive order has been 
held by the Treasury Department to 
apply (1) to gold in any shape or form, 
be it in alloys, bullion, coins, or other- 
wise; (2) to both continental United 
States and foreign possessions. On ores 
carrying recoverable amounts of gold, 
and on concentrates carrying gold, the 
rule of reason will prevail; if gold con- 
stitutes a material part of the value the 
embargo will apply. In this last in- 
stance, the department is said to contend 
that determination of the percentage that 
gold might represent in the total value 
of the ore or concentrate would be a 
question of law and one for the courts 
to decide; disposition of the department 
officials is held to be that ores and con- 
centrates would be allowed to move as 
in the past, but that any shipments ob- 
viously being made to circumvent the 
embargo on gold would be challenged. 


World Production of Gold 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


In Fine Ounces 


1933: March April May 
United States...... 252,000 189,000 185,000 
260,000 237,000 239,000 
ck 51,000 44,000 48,000 
South America.... 59,000 68,000 63,000 
British India...... 30,000 28,000 27,000 
36,000 34,000 35,000 
Australia ........ 87,000 92,000 94,000 
South Africa...... 951,000 895,000 944,000 
Belgian Congo..... 21,000 21,000 21,000 
Rhodesia ......... 50,000 54,000 52,000 
British West Africa 27,000 27,000 27,000 
160,000 160,000 160,000 
Elsewhere ........ 70,000 70,000 70,000 

2,054,000 1,919,000 1,965,000 


HE WAVE of hoarding which four 

months ago threatened the banking 
structure of the country has practically 
subsided, the Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounced, June 23, but the holding of gold 
in large quantities still persists. 

All but $170,000,000 of the $1,840,000,- 
000 which was withdrawn from banks 
and the Treasury immediately before the 
March banking crisis has returned. The 
$170,000,000 which remains out probably 
represents a legitimate advance in cir- 
culation because of increased business, 
according to the Reserve Board. 


Copper 


N INDICATION of some improve- 

ment in the copper situation was 
seen in the recent action of Copper 
Range in restoring the schedule of wages 
that was in effect before May 1. June 
wages were paid on the new basis and 
an adjustment of May wages will be 
made so that employes will not have any 
loss. Several wage reductions had been 
made by the company during the course 
of the depression. The feeling in the in- 
dustry in the Michigan district is that a 
distinct change for the better has oc- 
curred and that the trend in the metal 
market will be upward. Every effort 
has been made to give as many men em- 
ployment as possible at wages the com- 
panies could afford, and costs have been 
greatly reduced in all departments to 
enable such mines as remained open to 
continue operations. 


Heavy shipments of copper have been 
made from the Calumet & Hecla and 
Copper Range smelters in the Michigan 
district. Metal has been going out by 
boat and rail during the last few weeks, 
evidencing a real demand. According 
to estimates, 12,000,000 lbs. of Copper 
Range and Mohawk copper were shipped 
in the month of June. Although a 
considerable volume of copper has been 
moved, stocks on hand are still large. 
Movements of metal, however, are the 
most encouraging in many months, and 
are taken as evidence that the copper 
mining industry has definitely “turned 
the corner.” 


HELPS DODGE announced in May 

that the number of working days per 
month at its Bisbee mines would be cut 
from 15 to 12, but on June 20, 900 
miners who had been laid off on June 
12 were recalled. According to the reg- 
ular schedule they would not have re- 
ported back until July 10. Announce- 
ment has also been made that the cor- 
poration is preparing to spend $300,000 
on the Junction shaft at Lowell during 
the next nine months. The shaft is to 
be deepened 1,000 ft. to a total depth of 
3,300 ft. 


EW all-time efficiency records were 

established by the Utah Copper Co. 
last year, states Mining and Metallurgy. 
An average of 4,515 tons of ore was 
loaded per shovel shift at Bingham, and 
an average of 93.15 percent recovery was 
attained in milling the ore, all of which 
was treated at the Magna concentrator. 
This plant operated for 331 days and 
treated an average of 9,575 tons a day. 
The average copper content was 0.97 
percent, and the tailing averaged only 
0.07 percent copper. Owing to the re- 
duced scale of operations, the average 
milling cost increased from 39 cents per 
ton in 1931 to 59 cents in 1932. 


Iron 


CCORDING to the Skilling’s Mining 
Review, Pickands, Mather & Co 
started shipments of iron ore the first of 
July from a number of Michigan mines, 
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and from one Minnesota property. The 
management has thus far made no esti- 
mate of probable shipments this season. 
Pickands, Mather & Co is the largest of 
the independent iron mine operators in 
the Lake Superior district. The Interlake 
Steamship Company is the vessel divi- 
sion of the mining company. 

Republic Steel Corporation is making 
preparation to begin production from 
underground at the Alexandria iron 
mine, Mesabi range, August 1. Ship- 
ment of the Alexandria stockpile of 
100,000 tons iron ore is in progress. 


HE Hill-Annex iron mine, Inter- 
state Iron Co., inaugurated produc- 
tion in the open pit July 1. The washing 
plant began operation July 5. Mine is 
situated at Calumet, Minn., Mesabi range. 
General Johnson issued the following 
statement upon receiving the code for 
the steel industry, which was delivered 
in person on July 15 by Robert P. 
Lamont, president, American Iron and 
Steel Institute: 


“The American Iron and Steel In- 

stitute has filed today the code of 
fair competition for this industry, 
which is stated to represent the 
wishes of substantially the entire 
industry. 
_ “The National Recovery Admin- 
istration, in conformity with its es- 
tablished policy, has given no pre- 
liminary sanction to any part of this 
code. But it is appropriate to ex- 
press my appreciation of the inten- 
sive and continuous work of the 
executives of the industry in the 
preparation of this code. 

“As I well know, they have been 
working practically night and day 
ever since the passage of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act to 
bring the enterprises within this 
industry into agreement upon the 
presentation of this code. 

“Recognizing the difficulties in- 
volved in dealing with the problems 
of this major industry, I want to say 
that not even in war time have I 
seen a more whole-hearted, patient, 
and persistent effort on the part of 
the leaders of an industry to solve 
their internal problems and to bring 
about a solution which, in their 
judgment, would meet the needs of 
the present emergency.” 


Lead—dZinc 


UTTE COPPER & ZINC, of which 

Anaconda Copper Mining is the 
largest stockholder and on which it holds 
a lease and working agreement, will start 
to produce zinc ores early in August. 
At present 85 men are working putting 
the property in shape to produce. Re- 
cently Butte Copper & Zinc’s Emma 
mine produced 800 tons of high grade 
“pink” manganese ore, which was 
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shipped to a steel manufacturer in Ohio. 
The Orphan Girl mine of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining is about ready to produce 


zinc ores. When these two mines are in 
production, about 1,000 men will be given 
work in the Butte district. 


NITED STATES SMELTING, RE- 

FINING AND MINING has com- 
pleted the foundations for its new lead 
refinery at Midvale, and erection of the 
structural steel has commenced. Regu- 
lar shipments are being made from the 
U. S. mine at Bingham, and development 
has been in progress at the Lark prop- 
erties of the company. 

In its Bingham holdings, A. S. & R. 
has started sinking a three-compartment 
shaft from the Armstrong No, 2 tunnel, 
about 1,000 ft. below the surface, to 
prospect the A, B, C, and possibly the 
D limestones, never developed previously 
in this new territory acquired by the 
company. Depth of the shaft is nearing 
100 ft., with progress averaging 5 ft. 
daily. The company plans to put the 
shaft down about 1,800 ft. and do sev- 
eral thousand feet of drifting in Boston 
Consolidated Sulphide and Utah Metal 
& Tunnel holdings recently acquired. 

Activity at Bauer is represented by the 
shipment of a carload of ore daily from 
the Bluestone property of W. F. Snyder 
and Sons, operating from the Honerine 
tunnel at a point about 2 miles from the 
portal. Effective June 15, the wage 
scale of the crew of 60 men was increased 
25 cents a shift. 


Industrial Classification of Domestic 
Lead Shipments 


Industrial classification of domestic 
lead shipments (in tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
as reported by American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics: 


April, May, J une, 

1933 1933 19838 

2,686 2,136 2,575 
Ammurition 1,600 1,805 1,760 
2,303 4,502 1842 
Brass-making ........-+++ 344 161 
1,185 2,143 2,707 
205 33 279 
Unclassified* ............. 12,844 15,749 21,921 
25,378 28,197 34,825 


*Of the shipments reported as “unclassified” 
about one-third goes normally into white lead and 
about 30 percent into red lead and litharge, as 
averages, but in 1932 these percentages have been 
about 40 percent in each instance. 


CCORDING to the Wall Street 

Journal, 13 zinc and lead mills in 
the Tri-State lead and zinc field are 
being remodeled or put into condition 
to begin operation within 30 days. These 
will have a combined production of 
= 1,000 tons of zinc concentrates a 
week. 


NOTICE posted recently at the 

Morning mine and mill of Federal 
Mining & Smelting, at Mullan, Idaho, 
informed 500 men employed there that 
they will keep on working instead of 
being laid off July 1, as they had ex- 
pected. The employment is the result of 
the rise in prices of silver, lead and 
zinc, and the company, according to re- 
ports, hopes that still higher metal 
prices will soon justify resuming opera- 
tions at the Page mine, near Kellogg. 
Wages were recently increased 50 cents 
a day at the Morning mine and mill. 


MELTERS’ stocks of lead underwent 

a reduction of 4,100 tons in June, 
according to a report by the American 
Metal Market, which states that the total 
at the end of the month amounted to 
193,000 tons, the lowest reported since 
the end of last February. 

Primary reduction was 21,800 tons, 
secondary output 8,900 tons, the total 
of both 30,700 tons. This compared with 
28,500 tons in May and 28,700 tons in 
June, 1932. June production this year 
did not show much of an increase over 
the preceding month but it was the larg- 
est reported since March a year ago. 

Shipments in June rose to 34,800 tons, 
almost equaling the total of shipments 
in January and February of this year. 
The increase in June over May amounted 
to 6,600 tons, while the increase over 
June, 1932, amounted to 12,500 tons. 


Anthracite 


HE total production of anthracite 

(which includes colliery fuel) for 
the week ending July 1, as estimated by 
the United States Bureau of Mines, 
amounted to 1,137,000 net tons. This is 
an increase, as compared with produc- 
tion of the preceding week, of 123,000 
tons, or 12.0 percent. Production during 
the corresponding week of 1932 amounted 
to 561,000 tons. 

Preliminary figures show that the to- 
tal production of anthracite (including 
colliery fuel) for the month of June, 
1933, amounted to 3,905,000 net tons, as 
compared with 2,967,000 net tons during 
the preceding month of May, and 2,550,- 
000 tons during the month of June, 1932. 

The total production of anthracite 
during the current calendar year to July 
1 is estimated at 22,538,000 as compared 
with 23,918,000 tons during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 


T HE Washington bureau of the Wall 
Street Journal states that hard coal 
railroads have withdrawn their applica- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to publish on short 
notice substantially reduced rates on an- 
thracite from Pennsylvania producing 
points to New England and upstate New 
York destinations. Commission was told 
that “for various reasons” the carriers 
have decided to establish these rates on 
regular statutory notice of 30 days. 


Bituminous 


HE total production of bituminous 
coal as estimated by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C., for 
the week ending July 1, amounted to 6,- 
450,000 net tons. Compared with produc- 
tion of preceding week, this is an in- 
crease of 460,000 tons, or 7.7 percent. 
Production during the corresponding 
week in 1932 amounted to 4,070,000 tons. 
Preliminary figures show that the to- 
tal production of bituminous coal for the 
month of June, 1933, amounted to 24,- 
870,000 net tons, as compared with 22,- 
488,000 net tons during the preceding 
month of May, and 17,749,000 tons dur- 
ing the month of June, 1932. 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the current calendar year to July 1, 
is estimated at 145,937,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 143,673,000 tons during the 
corresponding period in the preceding 
year, showing an increase of 2,264,000 
tons. 
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N The Annalist of July 14, 1933, under 
the title “The Bituminous Coal Code— 
A Critical Test of the Industrial Recovery 
Act,” A. T. Shurick, consulting engineer 
of New York City, presents a compre- 
hensive review of the conflicting inter- 
ests in the bituminous coal industry 
which the National Industrial Recovery 
Board are attempting to reconcile. Mr. 
Shurick says, in part: 


“It is well recognized in the coal 
family that the low wage scales of 
the southern operators have put 
them squarely on the defensive with 
respect to any consistent application 
of the fundamental principles of the 
Recovery Act. The larger, more 
conservative and enlightened coal 
owners of that section would be the 
first to endorse a sound plan for 
internal stabilization of wages. But 
their very economic existence de- 
pends on preserving current wage 
differentials with northern competi- 
tors; and their resistance to an ad- 
ministration plan for narrowing 
these differentials will be in direct 
proportion to how far the wage 
equalization is to be carried. 

“Union domination of the Middle 
West with the highest wages in the 
industry accounts for the aspira- 
tions of this minority in assumin 
leadership in setting up the nationa 
coal code. The Middle West repre- 
sents but 18.4 percent of the coal 
production in the controversial area 
east of the Mississippi River, against 
39.1 percent in the South and 42.5 
percent in the East. Coordinated 
effort between the East and the 
Middle West would put a preponder- 
ance of the industry in line with the 
Middle West program. But the 
eastern coal man still has vivid 
memories of breaking from the 
miners’ union in 1927. 

“How far the Administration will 
go in exercising its powers to pro- 
mote unionization of the coal fields 
probably will depend upon the co- 
operation it receives from the coal 
operators in expediting its program. 
The Administration has shown com- 
mendable conservatism in repudiat- 
ing certain flagrant misstatements 
used by the united mine workers in 
their campaign for new members. 

“Those who have lived with the 
united mine workers of America 
through the past two decades will 
feel that the Administration is as- 
suming grave responsibility in let- 
ting down the bars to their complete 
domination of a vital basic industry. 
The arrogant slogan of ‘No Back- 
ward Step’ when the [Illinois coal 
industry was crumbling to bits 
under an obviously uneconomic wage 
scale is not encouraging evidence 
of the faith reposed in this organ- 
ization.” 


HE Wall Street Journal reports that 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to acquire and 
operate directly 143 miles of branch line 
coal railroads of seven subsidiary com- 
panies in West Virginia and Kentucky. 
The lines involved include the Ashland 
Coal & Iron Railway, the Big Sandy & 
Kentucky River Railway Co., the Island 
Creek Railroad Co., the Long Fork Rail- 
way Co., Miller’s Creek Railroad Co., 
Pond Fork & Bald Knob Railroad Co., 
and the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Ry. 
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Coke 


HE total production of beehive coke 

for the country as a whole as esti- 
mated by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
during the week ending July 1, amounted 
to 13,200 tons, as compared with 10,700 
tons during the week preceding, and 
9,400 tons during the corresponding week 
in 1932. 

Preliminary figures show that the to- 
tal production of beehive coke for the 
month of June, 1933, amounted to 49,800 
net tons, as compared with 47,300 tons 
during the preceding month of May, and 
41,200 tons during the month of June, 
1932. 

The total production of beehive coke 
for the current calendar year up to and 
including the week ending July 1, is es- 
timated at 405,600 tons, as compared with 
399,900 tons during the preceding year. 


Mercury 


IGURES COVERING MERCURY 

output in 1932 indicate that 12,622 
flasks, with a calculated value of $731,- 
129, were produced. These figures rep- 
resent decreases of 49 percent in quan- 
tity and 66 percent in value, from 24,- 
947 flasks, with a calculated value of 
$2,179,145, produced in 1931. The aver- 
age quoted price of mercury was 34 per- 
cent lower in 1932 than in 1931. The 
monthly average price was $64.90 a flask 
in January, rose to $72.54 in March, the 
highest average for the year, and then 
declined steadily until it reached the low- 
est level for the year, $47.44, in August. 
The price improved slightly in the closing 
months of the year and was $48.50 in 
December. 

The production of mercury in Califor- 
nia in 1932 amounted to 5,172 flasks, 41 
percent of the country’s total and 62 per- 
cent less than the output in 1931. re- 
gon produced 2,523 flasks, one-half of 
the amount produced in 1931. Produc- 
tion in Nevada dropped from 2,217 flasks 
in 1931, to 474 flasks in 1932, a decline 
of 79 percent. Washington produced 407 
flasks of mercury in 1932, compared with 
560 flasks in 1931. Production in Texas 
was larger in 1932 than in 1931. Pro- 
duction was expanded in 1932 also at the 
newly discovered properties in Arkansas 
that recorded their first output of mer- 
cury in 1931. The total output for 
Texas, Arizona, Arkansas, and Alaska 
was 4,046 flasks for 1932, compared with 
3,711 flasks in 1931. 

The principal mercury-producing 
properties in 1932 were: The Parnell 
Hill mine, Pike County, Arkansas; the 
Manzanita mine, Colusa County, Great 
Western and Mirabel mines, Lake 
County, Aetna mine, Napa County, New 
Idria mine, San Benito County, Oceanic, 
and Rinconada mines, San Luis Obispo 
County, and the Altoona mine, Trinity 
County, California; the Reward group, 
Mineral County, and the Castle Peak 
mine, Storey County, Nevada; the Black 
Butte mine, Lane County, and Bretz and 
Opalite mines, Malheur County, Oregon; 
the Big Bend, Chisos, and Rainbow 
mines, Brewster County, Texas; and the 
Consolidated Mercury and Washington 
Cinnabar mines, Lewis. County, Wash- 
ington. 


Imports (general) of mercury in 1932 
were 8,114 flasks, compared with 356 
flasks in 1931 and 2,943 flasks in 1930. 
Of the total imports in 1932, 4,554 flasks 
were credited to Spain and 3,447 flasks to 
Italy. Imports for consumption were 
3,886 flasks. Stocks of mercury in 
bonded warehouse increased from 88 
flasks at the end of 1931, to 3,840 flasks 
at the end of 1932. 


Exports of mercury in 1932 were 214 
flasks, compared with 4,984 in 1931. 


Alaska 


INES IN ALASKA produced min- 
erals worth $11,638,000 in 1932, as 
against $12,278,000 in 1931, according to 
the Interior Department. The total value 
of the mineral output of the Territory 
since 1880 is $653,229,000. 


The following table shows in summary 
form the mineral output of Alaska for 
1932 and, for comparison, the production 
of the same minerals in 1931: 


New York Times. 


Value of Mineral Output of Alaska in 
1932 and 1931 


1932 1931 

Gold $10,209,000 $9,507,000 
550,500 1,877,000 
513,500 556,000 
75,600 126,000 
Miscellaneous mineral prod- 

ucts, including petroleum, 

platinum metals, lime- 


$11,638,000 $12,278,000 


The output of placer gold was about 
two-thirds of a million dollars more than 
in 1931. Hundreds of camps contributed 
to the output, but those in the Yukon 
Basin contributed the greatest amount, 
and those in Seward Peninsula came 
next. Nearly 78 percent of the total 
placer production of the Territory was 
mined by dredges. 


The output of copper in 1932 was 8,- 
738,000 pounds, or nearly 14,000,000 
pounds less than in 1931, and its value 
was about $1,300,000 less than in 1931. 
Practically the whole of the Alaska cop- 
per comes from two mines operated by 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation, both 
in the Copper River region. 


AUGUST, 1933 


None of the Alaska ores are mined 
solely for their silver content, but con- 
siderable silver is recovered as a minor 
constituent from the ores of gold and 
copper. In 1932 silver to the value of 
$22,900 was recovered from the copper 
ores, $32,500 from the gold lode ores, and 
$10,600 from the placer gold—the total, 
234,050 ounces, having a value of $66,000. 
This marks a great falling off in value 
from 1931, which is attributable to the 
somewhat lower selling price of silver 
and to the greatly decreased output of 
copper ores, from which in the past the 
larger part of the Alaska silver was de- 
rived. The lead produced from Alaska 
ores in 1932 amounted to 2,521,300 
pounds, which at the average selling 
price of lead for the year was worth 
$75,600. Most of the lead was recovered 
as a by-product in connection with the 


mining of gold ores in southeastern 
Alaska. 


Coal to the value of $513,500 was pro- 
duced in 1932 from Alaska mines, prin- 
cipally in the Matanuska and Healy 
River fields. This marked a decrease 
both in quantity and value, but the out- 
put of the year, 102,700 tons, has been 
exceeded in only five years in the entire 
period that coal mining has been in 
progress in Alaska. No Alaska coal is 
exported, but 28,422 tons was imported 
from the states, chiefly from Washing- 
ton, and 13,959 tons from foreign coun- 
tries, chiefly British Columbia, so that 
the total consumption of coal in Alaska 
in 1932 amounted to about 145,000 tons. 


Among the products that entered less 
largely into the Alaska mineral industry 
in 1932 may be mentioned marble, lime- 
stone for cement, petroleum, platinum 
metals, and quicksilver. The total value 
of the miscellaneous products was $223,- 
400, or considerably more than that of 
the similar group of products in 1931. 


The foregoing notes are taken from a 
comprehensive report of the United 
States Geological Survey, entitled “Min- 
eral Industry of Alaska in 1932,” which 
was prepared by Philip S. Smith and will 
form one of the series of similar reports 
that the Geological Survey has issued to 
describe the progress of Alaska mining 
each year since 1904, 


na be Metal Resources of New 
Mexico and their Economic Fea- 
tures,” by S. G. Lasky and T. P. 
Wootton, has just been released, ac- 
cording to E. H. Wells, director of the 
New Mexico Bureau of Mines and presi- 
dent of the New Mexico School of 
Mines. The bulletin contains 178 pages 
and is illustrated by tables and maps 
showing the location of the various 
districts. 


The total metal production of New 
Mexico from the advent of the Spaniards 
to 1930 is stated by the authors to have 
a value of $419,000,000. About 80 per- 
cent of this amount is accounted for by 
mining operations from 1904 to 1930. 
Since the beginning of mining the value 
of the various metals produced has been 
as follows: Copper $247,637,000, silver 
$51,645,000, gold $45,997,000, zine $44,- 
010,000, lead $18,140,000, iron ore $7,- 
919,000, manganese and manganiferous 
ores $2,293,000, molybdenum $1,789,000, 
and tungsten ore $125,000. 
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LEGISLATION 


dures while Congress is in session 
has ended and the usually stable 

eriod of administrative performance 
eh not brought the even flow and calm 
conduct of business which past experience 
has taught the industrial world to ex- 
pect. The administrative officers of the 
Federal Government are launching on 
uncharted seas and through methods de- 
veloped from day to day the organization 
and functioning of the revolutionary and 
evolutionary acts passed by the Congress. 


The National Industrial Recovery Act 
is five weeks old and the Cotton Textile 
Code of Fair Competition has been 
worked out and put into effect. On July 
19 hearings were conducted on the codes 
of the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association and the Shipbuilding and 
Ship Repairing Industries. Petroleum 
will be heard on July 24 with Steel and 
Coal to follow as quickly as Deputy-Ad- 
ministrator K. M. Simpson can spread 
his time to meet the need. 


In the course of the N. E. M. A. hear- 
ing it has developed for the public mind 
that allied and industries of similar in- 
terests must ease the serious demand on 
the Administrator’s time and capacity 
by joining in the presentation of their 
codes. The washing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, refrigeration, radio and light 
bulb manufacturers appeared in their 
endeavor to declare out from the N. E. 
M. A. and present separate codes. They 
were told by the Deputy Administrator 
to compose their situation and cooperate 
as it is patently impossible for the ad- 
ministrative staff to hear codes on the 
thousands of industries in the United 
States. This is an indication of what 
mining must do. If coal mining with its 
thousands of variant conditions can de- 
velop a unified code then metal and non- 
metals can do the same and by clearing 
through one agency save the industry 
much time and expenditure. In addition 
to the work performed in simplifying the 
appalling problem of the administration 
for the act will meet with definite ap- 
preciation from that hard pressed group. 


Now comes the “Blanket Code” de- 
scribed as “Industrial Self-Government” 
which provides for a 35-hour work week 
and a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
for industrial workers. The mining in- 
dustry may well view carefully Section 
14 of the “Proposed Employers’ Pact” 
which permits of signing the President’s 
Agreement “and putting it into effect and 
then, in a petition approved by a repre- 
sentative trade association of his indus- 
try, or other representative organiza- 
tions designated by N. R. A., may apply 
for a stay of such provision pending a 
summary investigation by N. R. A.” 
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T« apprehension which always en- 


Herein lies the opportunity for the most 
orderly (under present conditions) con- 
sideration and solution of mining’s com- 
plex problems. A cold and deliberate 
analysis should develop a proper and fair 
code basis and detail—impossible under 
the conditions prevailing at this moment. 


HE petroleum code and that of the 

steel industry have had their hear- 
ings before the staff of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. Interest is par- 
ticularly directed to the treatment of the 
petroleum industry embodying as it does 
the problem of the allocation of produc- 
tion and the assignment of the quota. 
This is a new but long sought remedy 
under our provisions of government. It 
means restricted and apportioned produc- 
tion, a procedure unobtainable under the 
law as it has existed for over 40 years 
and still somewhat questioned under the 
startling new law. 


HE coal producers of the United 
States have developed an interesting 
series of group actions in their efforts 
to comply with the new act or to escape 
the results of an arbitrary and hurried 
development of a code by the administra- 
tors of the act. Codes will be presented 
by (1) Illinois and associates; (2) 
Northern and Southern non-union oper- 
ators; (3) Indiana; (4) Rocky Moun- 
tain states; and (5) Washington state. 
The first action on coal was the call- 
ing together of the coal producers of the 
nation by D. W. Buchanan, of Chicago, 
at Washington, D. C., on June 6. The 
meeting was quite representative and 
appointed a committee of 19 to draw a 
code of fair competition. The code 
drawn was not satisfactory to the unof- 
ficial administrator and a further meet- 
ing was called for June 16 at Chicago. 
At this meeting a rewritten code was pre- 
sented and approved but owing to a 
spirit of dissention in the participants in 
the meeting the code was impotent and 
was dropped. 

On July 1 a meeting of Illinois and 
other operators employing union labor 
was held in Chicago and adjourned to 
Washington for July 7. This group on 
July 13 filed a code providing for a $5 
basic underground day wage and an 
average work week of 36 hours. At this 
meeting 68 operators worked with 42 
representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America in agreeing to the 
code although the union representation 
reserved the right to contend for a 30- 
hour week at the final hearing before 
the N. R. A. 

On July 13 and 14 the non-union 
Northern and Southern operators com- 
mittee met in New York and adjourned 
to the Shoreham Hotel in Washington to 
work seriously on the writing of a code. 
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This meeting adjourned July 21 with its 
code written, to meet July 25 for final 


consideration and signature. This code 
provides a $4 basic wage scale for the 
Northern Field (central and western 
Pennsylvania) with a 24-cent and a 40- 
cent differential for the Fairmont and 
southern Appalachian regions, respec- 
tively. 

Now when the codes, particularly of 
Illinois and of the Northern and South- 
ern non-union groups, are put in the 
hopper at the hearing, which will come 
after petroleum and steel, who is to say 
that the basic wage for the old central 
competitive field will not be set at $5, 
with the differential for the South re- 
maining at 40 cents or less? In this 
quite possible situation, as discussed by 
many, the South in its extremity may 
turn desperately to the hitherto despised 
“allocation of production” with its at- 
tendant “quota,” by that time well aired 
at the petroleum hearings, and the fat 
will be in the fire for Federal guidance 
of the coal industry in perpetuity. 


HE Securities Act of 1933 is in- 

tended to protect the purchaser of 
new issues of securities by making avail- 
able to him complete information by 
which to judge the real value of the 
security and then making the directors, 
principal officers, accountants, engineers, 
appraisers, and underwriters liable for 
loss or damages to any owner of the 
security because of an untrue statement 
or omission of a material fact. 

Those who sign the statement of reg- 
istration are liable for loss or damage 
to any purchaser as well as criminally 
liable if it later develops that their state- 
ments were materially in error or 
omitted a material fact excepting where, 
after reasonable investigation, they had 
reasons to believe that the statement was 
correct. 

This act does not prevent the organi- 
zation of a company, and a public issue 
of securities, for the extraction of gold 
from sea water, or any other highly 
speculative enterprise. The purpose of 
the act is to make the character of the 
company’s business and its capital set-up 
known so that all may recognize and 
avoid the issues of a speculative concern 
if they do not want to invest in securi- 
ties of this character. They may never- 
theless buy into a speculative enterprise 
if they wish. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Section of the American Institute 

of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers has elected the following officers 
for the coming year: Chairman, R. E. 
Hobart; vice chairman, B. Helme Stock- 
ett; board of directors, T. D. Lewis, 
W. S. Ayres, A. B. Jessup, Bruce Payne, 
C. A. Gibbons, Eli T. Conner, John C. 
Haddock, Paul Sterling, E. H. Suender, 
R. Y. Williams,* Cadwallader Evans, Jr., 
Charles Dorrance, Edward Griffith, H. F. 
McCullough, and George B. Hardesty. 


Ts PENNSYLVANIA Anthracite 


HE SIXTEENTH International 

Geological Congress held general 
sessions July 22 to 29, inclusive, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Usually the congress meets 
every three years, the last previous meet- 
ing being held in Pretoria, South Africa, 
in 1929, but due to general economic 
conditions the sixteenth meeting was 
postponed for a year. Cooperation of 
the Geological Society of America in 
underwriting the expenses of the con- 
gress made the meeting possible at this 
time. Prominent geologists from all 
quarters of the globe were in attendance. 
Topics that were considered in the large 
number of papers presented before the 
congress were: Measurement of geologic 
time; batholiths and related intrusives; 
zonal relations of metalliferous deposits; 
major divisions of the Paleozoic era; 
geomorphogenic processes in arid regions 
and their resulting forms and products; 
fossil man and contemporary faunas; 
orogenesis; geology of petroleum; copper 
resources of the worid. 


HE NORTHERN West Virginia 

Coal Association has been organized 
under the terms of the Industrial Control 
Act. Every company in the field is 
already a member or will soon join the 
new association. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, R. M. Hite, of the 
Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal & Coke Com- 
pany; vice president, David C. Reay, of 
Morgantown, attorney for many coal 
companies; and secretary, S. Dunlap 
Brady, Jr., of the Osage Coal Company. 
This new association supplants the de- 
funct Fairmont Coal Bureau and the 
Monongahela Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. 


HE Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 

Institute will hold its annual conven- 
tion on August 31, September 1 and 2. 
A. F. Krippner, general chairman for 
the convention, has appointed a number 
of committees to carry on the prelimi- 
nary plans for the meeting. 


HE A. I. M. M. E. has announced 

that its Petroleum Division plans to 
hold a meeting of the Mid-Continent 
Section in Dallas, October 6 and 7, with 
the Baker Hotel as headquarters, and a 
meeting of the Western Section at some 
point in southern California at the same 
time. As the two sections will hold simul- 
taneous meetings, it may be deemed 
desirable to have several of the outstand- 
ing papers presented before each of the 
two sections. 


HE SCHOOL OF MINES of the 

Alaska College recently held a two- 
day symposium on placer gold mining. 
The meeting was well attended by min- 
ing men of the Fairbanks district and 
the regular and short-course mining 
students of the college. The Fairbanks 
district is now the premier placer gold 
mining district on the continent. Arnold 
M. Nordale, exploration engineer for the 
Fairbanks Exploration Company, gave 
an interesting talk on methods of pro- 
specting placer ground. Most of the 
placers in interior Alaska are frozen, 
which is fortunate from an exploration 
standpoint as it permits more accurate 
drill results than are normally secured 
in wet ground. Mr. Nordale explained 
the method of drilling the frozen ground 
without the use of casing, and how water 
measurements are made to determine the 
volume of the hole. Much technical in- 
formation was also given on the methods 
used to calculate and interpret the drill- 
ing results. Other valuable papers were 
presented. 


NEW MACHINERY and allied 

products institute, headed by John 
W. O’Leary, president Arthur J. O’Leary 
& Son Company, Chicago, will coordinate 
the activities of a number of trade or- 
ganizations and industries having a col- 
lective working force of about 350,000 
men. 

The organization committee is headed 
by George H. Houston, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and includes 
Philip Morgan, Morgan Construction 
Company; Paul De Wolf, Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company; George 
Doubleday, Ingersoll-Rand Company; W 
S. Elliott, The Elliott Company; N. W. 
Pickering, Farrel-Birmingham Company; 
P. E. Bliss, Warner & Swasey Company; 
Jacob Cox, Cleveland Twist Drill Com- 
pany; E. A. Muller, King Machine Tool 
Company; Fred Geier, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company; Max Babb, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company; and 
P. C. Brooks, Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
pany. 

The committee on finance includes: 
Col. R. H. Morse, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company, chairman; W. C. Dickerman, 
American Locomotive Company; W. S. 
Elliott, The Elliott Company; George B. 
Torrence, Link-Belt Company; E. K. 
Swigart, Bucyrus-Erie Company; George 
A. Rentschler, General Machine Corpora- 
tion; and E. A. Muller, King Machine 
Tool Company. 


HE National Quicksilver Producers’ 

Association was organized in San 
Francisco, Calif., July 19th, with H. W. 
Klipstein as president, to cooperate 
under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. Other officers are Irving Ballard, 
San Francisco, secretary and treasurer; 
Howard E. Perry, Texas, first vice 
president, and vice presidents R. M. 
Betts, for Oregon; F. B. Prescott, for 
Washington; H. E. Loufek, for Nevada; 
Noel C. Stern, for Arkansas; W. D. 
Burcham, for Texas; Sidney Spitzer, 
for Arizona. 


AUGUST, 1933 


HE ADVENT of a new trade union- 
ism, conforming to the economic and 
political reorganization now proceeding 
throughout the United States, is forecast 
by Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin in a study on 
“The American Federation of Labor,” 
published by the Brookings Institution. 
The unionism anticipated is of a quasi- 
public character, under which the Gov- 
ernment will give active support to the 
effort of labor to organize while the 
unions in their turn may be expected to 
modify or abandon restrictive and com- 
bative practices in order to become a 
constructive factor in shaping industrial 
policy. 
“The trend toward a semi-legal, quasi- 
public unionism in the United States,” 
Dr. Lorwin concludes: 


“is a phase of a movement which 
seems world-wide in character. In 
all industrial countries, the volun- 
tary or socalled ‘free’ type of 
unionism is having difficulties in 
maintaining itself, if it has not 
been entirely destroyed. Fascism 
in Italy, nationalism in Germany, 
and communism in the Soviet 
Union have all abandoned free 
unionism and replaced it with 
other forms. Under these differ- 
ent economic systems the tendency 
seems to be the same—to make 
use of the constructive elements 
of unionism for purposes of in- 
dustrial administration and to 
make it a legally recognized 
agency for the workers’ welfare 
while shearing it of the power of 
independent economic and political 
action.” 


Preliminary to its consideration of 
future trends, this Brookings Institution 
study gives detailed examination to the 
history and policy development of the 
American Federation of Labor, which is 
characterized as “the most significant or- 
ganized effort of American wage earners 
to supply an answer to the question of 
the worker’s place in the national econ- 
omy.” Recent changes of policy, such as 
the decision of the Federation to work 
for state-subsidized unemployment insur- 
ance, are analyzed in relation to their 
effect on the conservative policies formu- 
lated under the long leadership of Sam- 
uel Gompers. The basic problem before 
the Federation at this time of rapid eco- 
nomic change is seen to be: 


“whether the American skilled 
workers can rise above their pres- 
ent group egotism, reconcile their 
own interests with those of the 
semi-skilled and unskilled, and 
evolve a labor organization truly 
national in scope and character. 
The capacity of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to lead in this 
direction will determine its impor- 
tance to the American workers in 
the near future and its place in 
the rapidly changing and increas- 
ingly complex economic society of 
the America of tomorrow.” 
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MODERN MINING PRACTICE 


Safety Work—A Paying Proposition at 
Madeira, Hill & Company Collieries 
Digest of Article in “Coal Age,” June, 1933. 


ITH more than 10 years of steady plugging on safety 

culminating in a production per fatality double that of 
the average for the entire anthracite region in 1932, and in 
the award of a Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association Cer- 
tificate of Merit to the Colonial colliery, the anthracite opera- 
tions of Madeira, Hill & Company, at Natalie, Shenandoah, 
Morea Colliery and Mahanoy Plane, Pa., offer still another 
affirmative answer to the question “Does safety pay?” During 
1932, the four collieries of this company (Colonial, Kehley’s 
Run, Morea, and Lawrence) shipped an average of 417,612 
gross tons per fatality, slightly more than double the average 
of 204,552 tons for the hard-coal region as a whole. One 
colliery, Colonial, shipped 567,900 tons per fatality and took 
third place among the anthracite operations. 

In the last five years, the company raised its shipments 
per fatality (Table I) from a low of 217,993 tons (1931) to 
last year’s average of 417,612 tons. Fatalities at the seven 
mines totalled three in 1932, less than half the total for the 
next lowest of the preceding four years. At the same time, 
compensable personal injuries—that is, injuries of more than 
seven days’ duration—were reduced to 185 in 1932, against 
249 in the previous year and 336 in 1928. While this reduc- 
tion was due in part to a decrease in working time and men 
employed, examination of the figures on tons shipped per 
compensable injury (Table I) shows an appreciable gain over 
and above that resulting from cuts in operating force and 
working time. In 19382, the figure was 6,772 tons per com- 
pensable injury, an increase of 19.2 percent over the 1928 
total of 5,645 tons. 


TABLE I.—PRODUCTION OF COAL PER COMPENSABLE yl 
AN 


D PER FATALITY AT MADEIRA, HILL & COMP 
COLLIERIES 
-~Compensable 

Injuries—, 

Fatalities, (Over 7 days) 

Tons shipped Tons shipped 

Number per fatality Number per injury 
nee 7 270,978 336 5,645 
9 255,489 281 6,364 
7 226,993 323 5,544 
7 217,993 249 6,128 


Solving the Slack Question 


Digest of Article by Robert L. Beard, General Man- 
ager, Tahona Coal Company, Fort Smith, Ark., in 
“Coal Age,” July, 1933. 


acl menguene slack disposal is a problem which has en- 
gaged the attention of the bituminous industry for a num- 
ber of years. As yet, definite solutions to the problem of 
disposing of this size at a fair price in unstable or difficult 
markets have been few, though an increasing number of 
companies are turning to briquetting as one of the most 
feasible methods of converting slack into a fuel commanding 
a relatively stable market and prices comparable with those 
. for prepared sizes. One company in this list is the Coving- 
ton Coal Company, Tahona, Okla., which started the produc- 
tion of a fuel manufactured from semi-anthracite slack in 
1931. 

Slack used in the manufacture of the 5 by 5 by 4-in. 
blocks is taken from the screening and preparation plant to 
a storage hopper in the blocking plant by belt conveyors. 
From the storage hopper, measured quantities of slack are 
discharged onto a parallel-flow dryer. This dryer is 40 ft. 
long with the furnace at the high end, and the coal and 
heated air travel together to the discharge point. In the 
course of the trip through the dryer, surface moisture is re- 


moved and the slack is heated to the proper temperature for 
further treatment. From the dryer, the slack is elevated to 
a hot-coal storage hopper located over the mixer and Kleen- 
Blox press. 

Mixing of the slack and binder takes place in batches of 
3,000 lbs., which are weighed out by a batch weigher and 
dumped into a 60-cu. ft. batch mixer equipped with a two- 
blade agitator. The proper percentage of binder is added, 
and mixing goes on until each particle is coated with a thin 
film. The binder itself is a petroleum product made from an 
asphalt-base oil. Quick cooling and hardening are features 
of the binder, which results in a dense, lustrous block. 

When mixing is completed, the separate batches are dumped 
into a hopper feeding the Kleen-Blox press. From this hop- 
per, measured quantities are distributed to 12 molds in the 
machine. Heavy tamps, each weighing 500 lbs., then drop 
into the molds, compressing the mix into hard, dense blocks, 
which are stripped from the molds and placed on pallets, 
each pallet holding 12 blocks. These pallets travel forward 
on a roller conveyor to cooling cars made up of racks mounted 
on mine-car trucks. Each car holds 2 tons of blocks. Pallets 
are loaded by hand, and when the cars are filled to capacity 
they drift down the track to the loading boom. While making 
this trip, the blocks cool and harden sufficiently to permit 
immediate loading. 

Capacity of the Covington Kleen-Blox plant is 15 tons per 
hour, and the operating crew consists of five men, as follows: 
one dryer man, who looks after the dryer and boiler and over- 
sees the general operation of the entire plant; one mixer 
man; one press operator; and two loaders, who place the 
pallets in the racks on the cvoling cars. The whole operation 
of manufacturing and loading the blocks is a continuous flow 
from the preparation plant to the railroad loading station. 


Hanna Adopts Shop Practice for Tool 
Sharpening 
Digest of Article in “Coal Age,” July, 1933. 

UNDAMENTAL changes in the method of loading coal 

breeds fundamental changes in the methods of preparing 
the coal. When man-power was used to heave the coal into 
small-capacity mine cars, usually man-power prepared that 
coal, and in so doing had to furnish itself with such necessary 
equipment as shovel, pick, bar, sledge, wedge, auger, file, 
etc. At the Fairpoint No. 9 Mine of the Hanna Coal Com- 
pany the standardization program, or, as sometimes rightly 
called, the “Economic Research Program,” has gone so far as 
to displace the seemingly unimportant file: When in 1930 
the Hanna Company committed itself to a program of modern 
improvements it was then decided that every possible avenue 
of economy would be scrutinized. Therefore, besides loading 
the coal with “Automats,” cutting the coal with track-mounted 
machines, changing cars with 5-ton battery locomotives, using 
a 5-ton mine car of new design, the company decided to do 
away with the file system of sharpening augers, declares 
P. R. Paulick, time-study engineer for the company, with 
headquarters at St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

The portable auger-sharpening equipment consists of a 
4%4-hp. motor. An emery wheel is mounted on each end of the 
shaft. One of these emery wheels is coarse and one is fine. 
This outfit is bolted to the truck bed to hold it steady during 
the auger sharpening operation. The outstanding feature 
of this method of sharpening is that the augers can be tem- 
pered much harder and made tougher than for file sharpen- 
ing. Because of this hardness and toughness only one sharp- 
ening to a cut is required (four 9-ft. holes are drilled to a 
cut). On the other hand, when files were used for sharpen- 
ing, it is necessary to sharpen the augers after each hole was 


drilled. A saving in the auger steel is made because of less 
frequent sharpening. 
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Accident Experience and Costs in Colorado 
Metal Mines 


Digest of paper by E. H. Denny and E. A. Anundsen, 
Information Circular, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


ANY of the substandard conditions published in the 

report mentioned still exist in some Colorado metal 
mines. They are, therefore, listed here as factors partly re- 
sponsible for Colorado’s accident rate and factors which 
should be eliminated if this rate is to be substantially im- 
proved. They are as follows: 

Miners were observed to delay or entirely neglect to take 
down loose rock in the back or hanging wall. 

Miners were observed to delay in cleaning down manways 
and raises after blasting or to neglect to do this work. 

Ladderways traveled frequently by men were observed and 
traveled, extending 40, 60, and more feet vertically, or even 
leaning outward from the vertical, these ladderways having 
no intermediate platforms or landings or having inadequate 
platforms or landings. Ladders were traveled having from 
one to four consecutive rungs missing; some ladders were in- 
sufficiently or insecurely fastened in place where ladder slip- 
page would mean a probable fatal fall. 

Winzes were observed without timbered collars. 

Manways opening into the levels above were observed with- 
out protecting doors or covering. 

Large abandoned stopes above traveled levels were ob- 
served with no protection afforded against possible loose rock. 
Abandoned stopes opening along traveled drifts were ob- 
served to be not railed off. 

Open ore passes were observed to be not railed off or pro- 
tected by grizzlies. 

Use of insufficient platforms or of no platform on working 
floors of square-set stopes and in raises was observed. In- 
stances of insufficient timbering and timbering of too light a 
nature were seen. 

Dry drilling was noted in several mines; this is particu- 
larly dangerous in siliceous ground. 

Men loading cars from chutes were seen taking unnecessary 
chances such as standing directly in front of the chute 
mouth while barring down “hung up” rock or ore. 

Many chute gates were of a type awkward to handle and 
not providing sufficient control where the ore might hang up 
temporarily and then come with a sudden rush. 

Explosive boxes were seen being opened with a pick; 
wooden tools should be used. 

Instances of storage of boxes of explosive and capped fuse 
within a few inches of the rail were observed. Capped fuse 
was frequently seen stored within 12 ft. of boxes of explosive. 

Overhead 440-volt power lines were observed less than 5 
ft. 9 in. above the rail. 

Old timber, powder boxes, paper and other flammable 
debris were observed piled random in crosscuts and wide 
spots without regard to fire hazard. 

Mine locomotives were seen operating in some places 
where there was almost no man clearance and no refuge 
holes provided for men. 

Men were found working without eye protection at tasks 
involving definite hazards to the eyes. It is not sufficient to 
provide goggles; their use must be enforced. At some mines 
hard hats were not worn and protective shoes were prac- 
tically unknown. 

The foregoing is not a complete list of substandard prac- 
tices and conditions observed; it is desired to call attention, 
however, to the fact that many of them can be corrected by 
the operator or miner at little or no expense. 


Copper Product Perfected 
Digest of Article by B. H. Strom in “Engineering 
& Mining Journal, July, 1933. 

RODUCTION of sound metallic sheets by electrodeposi- 

tion is an accomplishment long desired by copper refiners. 
Many obstacles have prevented the realization of this at- 
tainment, and no commercial production was attempted until 
the Raritan Copper Works, at Perth Amboy, N. J., put a 


unit in operation in the summer of 1931. It has been work- 
ing continuously since that time. 

Five more units have recently been added to the installa- 
tion, and the plant has a present daily capacity of 6,000 
linear feet of copper sheet, 3 ft. wide, and ranging in gage 
from 0.0017 to 0.013 in., or from 1 to 7 oz. per square foot. 
One of the units is equipped to make sheets up to 50 in. wide. 
Sheets of similar thickness can not be produced in greater 
widths than 6 in. by rolling. Above 7 oz. per square foot, 
rolling will probably be the more economic process. 

Production of the sheets is accomplished in two steps. In 
the first operation, involving electrolysis on a revolving 
cathode, sheets up to 1l-oz. thickness are produced. Heavier 
sizes are made by building up these sheets in a so-called loop 
cell in which the sheet, entering at one end of the cell, is 
looped in and out of the solution, over rollers placed succes- 
sively above and below the soluble copper anodes. 

A revolving drum, 66 in. in diameter and 36 in. wide, made 
of 6 percent antimonial lead, serves as cathode. Many metals 
and alloys were tried before a suitable cathode material was 
found. Some of these would stand up well for a while, but 
all finally became pitted and produced sheets of inferior 
qualities. Common antimonial lead, properly treated to give 
a perfectly smooth surface, was finally found to stand up well 
when treated with a revolving brush as shown in the sketch. 
A pair of anodes of the same material, curved to conform 
with the circular cathode, and spaced at % in., are used. 
As the drum emerges from the cell, the sheet is stripped, 
washed with a spray of water, and coiled on a reel. By regu- 
lation of drum speed and current density any thickness up to 
2 oz. may be produced on the drum. With the current density 
normally used, 140 amp. per square foot, a peripheral drum 
speed of 942 in. per minute produces a 1-oz. sheet. 

On account of the high current density used in this cell 
the solution must be agitated with air, as the liberated oxy- 
gen is not sufficient to prevent stratification of the electrolyte. 
Air agitation is required when the current density exceeds 
60 amp. per square foot. This is the reason why insoluble 
anodes are used; regular copper anodes, curved to fit the 
shape of the drum, work equally well, but can not be used if 
a high current density is desired to increase the cell capacity, 


as the air agitation stirs up the anode slime and spoils the 
deposit. 


Preservation of Mine Timbers 


Digest of Paper by B. M. Winegar, Assistant to 

President, Canada Creosoting Company, Ltd., at An- 

nual Western Meeting, Canadian institute of Mining 
& Metallurgy, November, 1932. 

OR purposes of this discussion, the life of treated timber 

will be assumed to be 15 years. It is interesting to note, 
however, that actual service records indicate a life of 25 
years and over. 

Let us assume that the untreated timber will have a life 
of three years. Then five installations will be required dur- 
ing the 15-year period. 

Let us also assume that the first installation of untreated 
timber costs $57 per M. F. B. M. The second, third, fourth, 
and fifth installations will each require an additional $13 
per M. F. B. M. for the removal of the decayed timber, mak- 
ing a total of $70. The mean of the five installations will 
thus be $67.40 per M. F. B. M. On the basis of a three-year 
life this is equivalent to an annual charge of $25.21 per 
M. F. B. M. This figure is computed by employing the Amer- 
ican Railroad Engineering Association formula. 

If we take the installed treated timber at $77 per M. F. 
B. M., then, on the basis of the annual charge formula given 
above and assuming a life of 15 years, the annual cost of the 
treated timber is $7.93 per M. F. B. M. Therefore, treated 
timber will show an annual saving of $17.28 ($25.21 minus 
$7.93. 

If the annual consumption of untreated timbers which are 
used in permanent workings of an average mine is taken as 
1,300,000 F. B. M., the aggregate saving per annum effected 
by resorting to wood preservation is $22,464; whilst for the 
15-year period, a grand total saving of $336,960 will be 
realised by using treated timber. (Continued on page 16) 
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PERSONALS 


A. W. StrRowcGer, of Portland, Oreg., who has large inter- 
ests in the Coeur d’Alene mines, has been in Washington on 
business relating to tax reductions for his various clients in 
Oregon. 


C. A. RIcKER, pres., Carolina Kaolin Corpn., Spruce Pine, 
N. C., was in Washington recently. He is interested in the 
codes with particular reference to kaolins, feldspar, and 
mica. 


H. M. ALBRIGHT, director of National Parks, was recently 
elected vice president and general manager of the United 
States Potash Company, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Mr. Albright will be in Washington for some time 
looking after the interests of the potash industry with refer- 
ence to a code of fair competition. 


STANLEY A. EASTON, formerly vice president and manager, 
has been elected president of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
Mining & Concentrating Company, Kellogg, Idaho. 


MALCOLM Murr, president of McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., has been appointed a Deputy Administrator of 
the National Industrial Recovery Administration. 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL, vice president of the Inland Steel 
Corporation, Chicago, was recently awarded the American 
Iron and Steel Institute medal. The presentation was made 
to Mr. Randall for his paper on “Mining Taxation in the 
Lake Superior District,” delivered before the spring meeting 
of the Institute last year. 


ROBERT E. DwyYErR was recently elected vice president and 
treasurer of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


WILLIAM EMeRy, JR., president of the Cambridge Collieries 
Co., has been elected president of Northern Coals, Inc., the 
central marketing agency recently set up to handle coal 
mined in Ohio and the West Virginia panhandle. 


Oscar A. GLAESER has resigned his positon as a safety 
engineer with United Verde Copper Company. Mr. Glaeser 
will take up safety work in California, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. 


MICHAEL CuRLEY, C. R. Kuzell, and J. G. Flynn have been 


named by the Governor of Arizona as members of a “Copper 
Tariff Board.” 


Rosert J. GRANT, who was director of the United States 
Mint in the Hoover Administration, has become financial ad- 
viser in charge of the Chinese government’s central mint at 
Shanghai. 


Henry M. O’BLENESS, vice president of the Central In- 
dustrial Service Company of Pittsburgh, has retired from 
that company to become associated with Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Company, of New York and Philadelphia, as their 
public relations representative. Mr. O’Bleness for the pres- 
ent will be located at Washington, D. C. 


S. A. TAYLOR, consulting engineer of Pittsburgh, has been 
elected president of the Carnegie Metals Company. Plans 
are nearing completion for the reorganization of this com- 
pany. W. S. Linderman, formerly president of the Duquesne 
National Bank, has been named treasurer, while D. R. 
Frazier will continue as secretary. 


D. D. Muir, JR., vice president and general manager of the 
United States Smelting, Refining and Mining Company, has 
been elected president of the Salt Lake Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


R. H. Morris, general manager of the Gauley Mountain 
Coal Company, of Ansted, W. Va., has been elected president 
of the New River Coal Operators Association. 


JOHN Hays HAMMOND, mining engineer, will head new 
exploration and mining company, interested in gold, silver 
and sulphur properties; which will be named Engineers Ex- 
ploration & Mining Corp. 


H. B. FERNALD, of Loomis, Suffern and Fernald, New York 
City, has just returned from Vienna where he attended as 
American representative the international conclave on double 
taxation. The meeting was successful in bringing about a 
great improvement in the tax situation as between nations, 
and it is hoped that the work of the committee will be em- 
bodied in a treaty in which England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland and Austria will be signatories. 


F. E. Berquist has been appointed to K. M. Simpson’s 
staff under the National Industrial Recovery Administration 
and has been assigned to Howard N. Eavenson on fuels. Mr. 
Berquist developed the Census of Mines and Quarries which 
has been so useful to the industry. 


CuHAs. H. SEGERSTROM, persident, Nevada-Massachusetts 
Company, Sonora, Calif., and chairman of the Rare Metals 
and Non Metals Division of The American Mining Congress, 
was in Washington July 22 on matters relating to a code for 
the tungsten industry. 


E. P. Herticer, of the Kentucky Fluorspar Company, was 
recently in Washington. 


J. M. SULLY, general manager of the Chino Copper Com- 
pany at Santa Rita and Hurley, N. Mex., and for many 
years chairman of the Board of Governors, New Mexico 
Chapter of The American Mining Congress, died July 15. 
Mr. Sully was an active factor in the copper industry and 
particularly with the Jackling administration. To him the 
credit is due for the development of the Chino property. He 
was recognized as the leading mining man of the State of 
New Mexico, and his many friends will greatly mourn his 
departure. 


FREDERICK W. BRADLEY, of San Francisco, died July 6. 
Mr. Bradley was one of the mining industry’s most dis- 
tinguished representatives. He was president of the Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan Mining and Concentrating Company, having 
been identified with the company since 1890. As head of the 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Company he was awarded the 
William Lawrence Saunders gold medal by the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in 1932. 


FRANK R. LYON, operating vice president of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Company, and one of the receivers of the com- 
pany, died July 13, while in New York City attending a con- 
ference of coal operators. 


JOHN MARKLE, anthracite coal operator and philanthropist, 
died July 10. 


GRANT HoLMEs, president of Robert Holmes & Brothers, 
Inc., died July 3. Mr. Holmes had been very active in the 
development, invention and manufacture of coal mine equip- 
ment for the past 40 years. 


HARLOW C. VORHEES, vice president of Madeira Hill & 
Company, and a member of the firm, died July 18. Mr. 
Voorhees had been identified with Madeira Hill & Company 
for more than 30 years. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD—? 


ACCORDING to an announcement made by the Hazle Brook 
Coal Company, A. B. Jessup, vice president, this company 
has secured a long-term lease on the Continental section of 
the Centralia Colliery on which two strippings will be opened 
and the coal prepared by the Raven Run Colliery of the 
Hazle Brook Coal Company. 


J. K. DERING COAL MINING CORPORATION has filed a com- 
plaint seeking reasonable and non-discriminatory rates on 
coal from their mine to points in Missouri. 


THE NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE reports 
that production of automobiles in the United States and 
Canada in June is estimated at 250,000 units, the heaviest 
output since the same month in 1931. Production in the 
first six months of this year of $1,034,595 units increased 


13.5 percent over the output in the corresponding period 
of 1932. 


THE NAvy DEPARTMENT estimates that the naval construc- 
tion program authorized under the Industrial Recovery Act 
will create more than 2,430,000 “man weeks” of work. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN, of the American Federation 
of Labor, states that organized labor will marshal all its 
forces in a supreme attempt to gain the six-hour day and 
five-day week for bituminous coal industry. Since last No- 
vember, when A. F. of L. went on record at its annual con- 
vention in favor of a 30-hour week, conferences have been 
held to decide upon which industry initial efforts should be 
concentrated. The logic of the situation, according to Mr. 
Green, dictates a drive by all unions in support of miners’ 
demands for a 30-hour week. 


THE RETAIL CoAL YARD of the Fleer Brothers in Brooklyn 
is declared to be the largest in the world. This yard occu- 
pies 10 acres of space and has a storage capacity of 100,000 
tons. Here are dockage facilities where ocean-going vessels 
may be unloaded. The huge crane can hoist coal from the 
barges at the dock and place it in the pockets at the rate 
of two tons per minute. 


THE TECHNICAL STAFF of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company have perfected thin copper sheets for the weather- 
proofing of buildings. These sheets are being marketed. 


FUNDS TO PURCHASE $2,800,000 worth of copper for the 
transmission lines from Boulder Dam to southern California 
have been made available by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. The lines will be constructed with 1.4-in. copper 
tubes designed to carry more electrical energy than is trans- 
mitted over any existing system in the United States. 


A New fully automatic anthracite furnace produces steam 
which operates a complete year-round air-conditioning unit, 
laundry clothes drier, refrigerator, and also provides hot 
water and ice water. 


IN THE YEAR 1932 there were 88,000 people killed by acci- 
dents in the United States. Fifteen thousand of these deaths 
resulted from industrial occupation, 28,000 in the homes, 29,- 
500 by automobile, and 18,000 were public accidents—not 
motor vehicle. 


SECRETARY OF INTERIOR ICKES says he has always called it 
the Boulder Dam, not the Hoover Dam, and he is going to 
continue to do so though he has not given any official orders 
about it. 


THE LOwWEsT DEPTH penetrated into the earth’s surface 
was made by an oil well of the North Kettleman Oil and Gas 


THE WoRLD’s LONGEST bi-cable rope tramway is operated 
by the Northern Peru Mining and Smelting Company. The 
total length of the tramway is 30 miles and elevations above 
sea level vary from 13,176 ft. to 4,680 ft. The longest span 
is 4,351 ft. and at one point the vertical distance from the 
ground to the rope is 1,400 ft. 


THE SAHARA COAL COMPANY has been organized to take 
over the mining and sales activities of the O’Gara Coal Com- 
pany, Chicago, operating seven mines in Saline County, IIli- 
nois, according to Frank H. Woods, president of both organi- 
zations. O’Gara will become a holding company. 


MAXIMUM SALARIES in the industry control administration 
will be $6,000 annually, it was decided at a meeting of the 
Cabinet Board for Industry Control. Exceptions may be 
made, with board approval, in the case of technical experts 
that may be employed. General Johnson, however, requested 
no exception in his own case, it was announced. Part time 
experts hired by the control organization will be paid $25 a 
day with subsistence allowance of $5 a day, for a period not 
exceeding 30 days. 


CLass 1 RAILROADS have 303,758 freight cars in need of 
repairs, as of June 1, an increase of 16,771 in May. There 
also are 11,103 locomotives in need of repairs, an increase of 
360 in May. On June 1 there were 8,056 serviceable engines 
on Class 1 railroads compared with 8,783 May 1. 


JEDDO-HIGHLAND CoAL Co., Jeddo No. 7 mine at Jeddo, Pa., 
just won the National Safety Competition for 1932, anthracite 
mining group. During 165,624 man-hours of operation this 
mine had but nine lost-time accidents, causing 116 days of 
disability. The company’s Highland No. 2 mine won the 
trophy for 1931; in fact, the company has won it six out 
of the eight times that it has been awarded. 


THE FOLLOWING Activities of the National Bureau of 
Standards, are to be transferred to the American Standards 
Association, a federation of 37 national technical societies, 
trade associations, and governmental bodies, with headquar- 
ters in the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, as the result of an arrangement worked 
out between Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper and 
President Howard Coonley of the American Standards As- 
sociation: 


Division of Trade Standards. 

Division of Specifications. 

Division of Simplified Practice. 

Building Code and Plumbing Code Sections of the Build- 
ing and Housing Division. 

Safety Code Section. 


THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION will add 40 iron 
ore ships to the 31 now in commission, making 71 active out 
of a total fleet of 86. 

It will take two or three weeks to fit out and put the 40 
additional ships in commission. They will provide employ- 
ment for 1,200 sailors. 


Coprer METAL in 1932 attained a low of 4.87 cents and a 
high of 7.87 cents. Lead in 1932 dropped to 2.65 cents and 
the high was 3.75 cents. Zine prices ranged from a low of 
2.67 to 3.87 cents in 1932. The all time low for silver was 
24.25 cents on Dec. 29, 1932. 


THE CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY, INC., announces the 
appointment of D. A. Reed as general manager of opera- 
tions, with headquarters at Fairmont, W. Va. Mr. Reed 


Company. This reached a depth of 10,835 ft. A Mexican has served in this capacity for some years under the direc- 
well at 10,585 ft. recently held the record. tion of the late Frank R. Lyon. 
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MODERN MINING PRACTICE 
(Continued from page 138) 


There are several other important advantages incident to 
the use of treated timber, which should not be overlooked. 
There is the assurance of uniformly reduced mine timbering 
costs over a very considerable period of years, as well as the 
avoidance of the costly and hazardous renewals necessary at 
comparatively frequent intervals where untreated timber is 
employed in permanent workings, under conditions that are 
conducive to decay. 


Ancient Mining Customs in Modern England 


Digest of Article by F. E. Gregory, Metallurgist, 
Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Company, Gelena, 
Kans., in “Mining & Metallurgy,” July, 1933. 


INING methods and customs in many districts of Eng- 

land are to this day strangely bound about by the rec- 
ords and traditions of the past. In some mining fields this 
is more apparent than in others, yet it is everywhere in evi- 
dence, for Cornwall with her mines under the sea, Wales 
with her famous quartzites, and Derbyshire with her remark- 
able cavern deposits, are all tinctured with quaint customs 
that have come out of the almost forgotten past. 

It was my good fortune to visit, and to study the major 
mining districts of England some years ago. Having worked 
with many Cornish, Devon and Derbyshire miners in the 
United States and Canada I was somewhat prepared for the 
curious customs to be found in the English isles. But I 
nevertheless found that any mere verbal description beggared 
the issue. Who, for instance, would be prepared to find vil- 
lages, with streets, stores, schools and electric lights nearly 
a thousand feet underground, where life is carried on much 
as it is elsewhere? Here and there in the miniature village 
are groups of children pursuing the usual games of childhood, 
washings hanging on drying lines, and women gossiping from 
the doorways. Except for size it is quite like any other 
mining town, though it is nearly a thousand feet up to the 
grass roots. Yet this may be found in Cornwall, this and 
many other curious things. 

For instance, here and there through the numerous drifts 
and adits are gates guarded by ancient gatemen, who finger 
the seal on your pass and solemnly adjure you not to whistle. 
For to whistle in many of the mines is to frighten the ore 
away forever. Up at the breast, though the miner was using 
a modern type of air drill he carefully wet the drill bit with 
sputum before starting the hole. This it seems was to guard 
against “fitures” (a drill hole out of round). Many of the 
miners still believe in the “Knocker” or “Noggie,” a tiny 
elfin being that is supposed to lead those whom he likes to 
the lenses of ore. So, into the bottom of each drill hole 
before it was loaded went a scrap of printed paper, this was 
a warning to the “Noggie” or “Knocker” to flee from the 
blast, a patent apology for employing modern mining methods. 


Mining for Water is Aim of New Mining 
Organization 


Digest of Article in “The Mining Journal,” June 30, 
1933. 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made that the Water Min- 
ing Corporation has opened headquarters at Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

In the arid sections it has been found that there are many 
underground rivers flowing slowly through the sand at vary- 
ing depths from the surface. A caisson is sunk to bed rock 
and the shaft is continued several feet into the bed rock, and 
tunnels are extended on either side across the line of flow 
of underground water through the sand. Holes are then 
drilled upward through the roof of the tunnels. In this way, 
large quantities of water can be produced from sands that 
contain only a few inches of water on top of the bed rock. 
These sands produce little or no water from individual wells 
that are drilled from the surface. 
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A Technical Investigation of Northern Ontario 
Lignite 
Digest of Paper by C. Tasker, Research Fellow in 
Fuels, Ontario Research Foundation, at Annual 
General Meeting, Canadian Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgy, April, 1933. 


HE paper deals with some of the work carried out by 

the Ontario Research Foundation during the investigation 
of the lignite deposit situated at Onakawana, northern 
Ontario. 

The exploratory work of drilling, shaft sinking, and drift- 
ing by the Ontario Department of Mines, which resulted in 
the discovery that the lignite exists in two seams also indi- 
cated the major economic importance, at the present time, of 
the lower seam. 

Stripping with electric draglines appears to be the best 
method of mining the materials but requires large output and 
steady production to maintain low costs. 

The processing of the lignite is essential in order to save 
haulage costs on useless moisture, and to produce a higher 
grade fuel for use in existing fuel burning equipment in 
northern Ontario. 

Drying lump lignite with saturated steam by the Fleissner 
process produces a lump fuel containing 20 percent moisture, 
9,000 B. t. u. per lb., which has a porous structure, is resist- 
ant to weathering, is easily ignited, and has a high rate of 
combustion. 

The lignite can be dried by flue-gases to give a product 
containing 15 percent moisture. The consequent disintegra- 
tion would produce a slack fuel, the storage of which for any 
length of time might prove to be difficult. It should, how- 
ever, make a reliable fuel for pulverized-fuel-fired furnaces. 

The lignite is amenable to carbonization at comparatively 
low temperatures, yielding semi-coke or char, tar, light oils, 
and gas. It requires about three tons of raw lignite to give 
one ton of char, and the yields of tar and oils are very low 
The gas produced is used up in the process. 


The char is soft and porous and in a finely divided state, 
so that it must be briquetted to give a saleable product. It 
has a low plasticity and appears to require at least 10 per- 
cent of pitch binder to make good briquettes. These, unfor- 
tunately, have a higher ash-content than is desirable but 
have a heat value of about 11,500 B. t. u. per lb. as produced. 

The tar and oils, on distillation, give about 28 percent of 
pitch, but this yield may be considerably increased by blow- 
ing air through the mixture during distillation. The pitch 
yield may have an important bearing on the economics of 
the process, as so much pitch is required for briquetting the 
char. 

Briquetting without a binder, as applied to European 
brown coals, was tried on samples of earthy lignite but was 
only partially successful. The briquettes weathered rather 
badly in open storage but stood up well in storage under 
cover. They are not waterproof as are the European brown- 
coal briquettes. Laboratory research work on this problem 
has indicated several interesting factors and is being 
continued. 


Mining and Milling Utah Rock Asphalt 
Digest of Paper by R. C. Fleming, in “Mining and 
Metallurgy,” April, 1933. 

HE deposit lies above Sunnyside, Utah, on top of the 

Book Cliffs formation, and consists of a sandstone with 
an asphaltic content of 8 to 12 percent. It is covered only 
with a light overburden of decomposed and weathered rock. 
The rock has so far been mined from a single lift in the 
quarry but, as the face is now 250 ft. high, it will soon be 
necessary tc develop benches. Ingersoll-Rand water Leyners 
are used for drilling; the water aids in keeping the drills free 
from the sticky dust. The rock is difficult to drill because of 
its elastic qualities, and the sand is so abrasive that a set 
of five drills can be used for only one hole. Steel in the 
pavement breakers, used to break up the large boulders, lasts 
only about one hour in this service. 
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MODERN MINING EQUIPMENT 


HE TREMAIN, STEAM STAMP 

MILL of the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company is intended to fill the 
requirements in the first stages of devel- 
opment in a mining property. This mill 
is well adapted for such properties and 
is suitable for crushing the ores to a 
fineness required for amalgamation, con- 
centration, flotation, or cyanidation, etc. 
It is a self-contained unit consisting of 
two stamp stems, the upper ends of 
which terminate in pistons, working in 
cast-iron cylinders after the manner of 
the steam engine. This mill can be sec- 
tionalized for muleback transportation 
when conditions so require it. 


LL STEEL CONSTRUCTION, full 

crawler mounting, chain drive 
throughout, dual spring shock absorbers 
for wire drilling—these are the four 
most outstanding new mechanical fea- 
tures of a drilling machine recently 
brought out by the Keystone Driller 
Company, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

The machine may be used for drilling 
larger holes, but maximum economy is 
attained in drilling 6-inch holes. It will 
drill to a depth of 900 feet and is espe- 
cially suitable for blast hole drilling in 
limestone and sandstone. 


RRANGEMENTS have been con- 

cluded whereby the American Chain 
Company and associate companies will 
take over the drawing, fabricating, and 
sale of Allegheny metal and other Alle- 
gheny alloys in round, flat, and shaped 
wire forms. This new wire will be mar-. 
keted under the name of Page-Allegheny 
Alloys, and will be sold by the Page 
Steel and Wire Company, of Monessen, 
Pa. In the plant of the Hazard Wire 
Rope Company, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
various forms of wire rope will be made 
from these alloys, and at the York, Pa., 
plant of the American Chain Company 
chains and attachments will be made. 


MONG several points of advantage 

of a new line of rectangular switch- 
board instruments announced by the 
General Electric Company is the fact 
that the scale can be read at an angle 
with no error of parallax. Anti-glare 
glass is another special feature. Others 
are magnetic damping, high torque, re- 
sponsiveness, permanently constant char- 
acteristics, and availability in three 
styles of cases. 

The line, designated as Types AD-6 
and DD-6, include alternating-current 
voltmeters, ammeters, wattmeters, power- 
factor meters and frequency meters, and 


direct-current ammeters and voltmeters. 


HE OHIO BRASS COMPANY, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, has developed the 
O-B Bulldog Expansion Bolt, which is 
radically different in design. This new 
bolt embodies a number of features never 
before used in a device of this type. 
Three simple parts, inclined shell, 
wedge, and stud, make up the complete 
assembly. After inserting this assembly 
in a 1%-inch roof hole, a tug on the stud 
pulls the wedge along the inclined plane 
of the shell, thus setting the device in 
the hole. The hanger is then screwed 
on the stud. As the top of the hanger 
bears against the roof, the wedge is 
pulled further down along the inclined 
plane, forcing both wedge and _ shell 
firmly into the sides of the hole. 


N INEXPENSIVE, direct-acting 

reclosing device, designated as 
Type SM, has been developed by the 
General Electric Company for use with 
oil circuit breakers. This attachment 
will reclose a breaker one, two, or three 
consecutive times, with equal time inter- 
vals between reclosures, when the breaker 
is tripped by overload. If the overload 
disappears after any reclosure, the at- 
tachment will return to its normal posi- 
tion and the breaker will remain closed. 
If the overload still exists after the last 
reclosure, the breaker will remain locked 
open. 


NATIONAL PYRAMID BRUSHES 


for COLLECTOR RING SERVICE 


AYK 
For railway synchronous con- 
verter rings up to 80 amps. per 
square 


ET-IO 
For high speed ring service up 
to 115 amps. per square inch. 


NJC 


For synchronous converter 
above 115 amps. per square inch. 


An Operating Suggestion 


XTREMELY low humidity has been identified as the cause of 

the sudden epidemics of dusting, ring cutting and rapid brush 
wear sometimes encountered on collector ring service. Such weather 
conditions are most frequently encountered during the winter months. 
A thin film of oil, applied to the ring surface by means of a cloth or 
swab, is an effective cure for this condition. Application should be 
made every two or three days during the period of low humidity. 


Systematic inspection and maintenance of brushes, brush holders 
and ring surface insures longer brush life, more satisfactory perform- 
ance and freedom from expensive shut-downs. This is the time to 
prepare for the sustained loads and heavy peaks of winter service. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 
Carbon Sales Division . Cleveland, Ohio 


Unit of Union Carbide [ag and Carbon Corporation 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: NEWYORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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VENTILATING COMPANY 


Fans and Blowers 


Ventilating Engineering Service 


costs; ‘and. if blasting is 


im ortant in our work, 
DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 


why! not Gad out what 
We make Borings for Coal, Clays and all Minerals. 


Up-to-date —_ ment. Gasolene, Steam and Electric eS 
ment. Gasolene, Steam Hercules explosives and 
nee. CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
"HERCULES S POWDER.COMPANY 
IRPORATED 


O. C. Hoffman, Pres. Established 1902 L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 


HOFFMAN:BROS -DRILLING:-CO. 


—CONTRACTORS— 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 

Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 

Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


Delaware” 
A-33 


|’ you are not now a member of the American 
Mining Congress, do not postpone joining 
a an | any longer. Add your strength and influence 
to that of the many thousands of your fellow 
mining men who are not satisfied with merely 
wanting to better conditions in our industry, 


We Look Into the Earth = but are interested enough to do something 
ct 
part of North WRITE for your membership today. 
South America. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Drilling Contractors WASHINGTON, b. C. 
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With one year’s sub- 
scription to The Min- 
ing Congress Journal 


Here are a few of the com- 
ments we have received from 
pleased owners of this book: 


“This very complete and comprehensive 
survey will be invaluable to us in our 
work.”—RAILROAD OFFICIAL. 


“The index is a masterpiece.’”—MINING 
ENGINEER. 


“You and your organization are to be 
very strongly congratulated on the thor- 
oughness and the extent into which you 
have gone.’”—ENGINEER. 


“It is like an encyclopedia of Southern 
mineral conditions and I appreciate my 
volume with growing interest.”—-STATE OF 
ALABAMA, DIVISION OF INDUSTRIES. 


“You appeal to the vision of industrial- 
ists.,.—NEW YORK CORPORATION OFFICIAL. 


“A most valuable handbook in our work.” 
—PvuBLIC SERVICE COMPANY. 


“The index is one of the best I have ever 
had occasion to use.”—GEOLOGIST, U. S. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


“T am quite sure that this volume will be 
of very great aid in the development of the 
latent resources of the South.”—INDIANA 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION. 


Pin three dollar-bills or a 
money-order to this cou- 
pon and send it in TODAY! 


This $5 Guide 


to 


AMERICA’S 


new 


MINING 
FRONTIER 


HIS 365-page book lists more than one hundred 

metallic and non-metallic minerals and shows 

every known occurrence in the Southern States 
from Virginia to Texas. It describes the nature and 
extent of these deposits and how they may be identi- 
fied. It tells what areas warrant further prospecting 
and outlines the economic factors that have speeded, 
retarded, or prevented their development. It points 
out new outlets for these products. 

It is a book for the mining engineer and the mining 
student, for the investor and the prospector, for the 
railroad executive, the public utility director, and the 
State and Government official. In brief, it is a valu- 
able book for any man interested in acquiring for him- 
self or his organization a part of the vast mineral 
wealth now lying dormant in the South. 

All information in it is based upon reliable authority 
and represents perhaps the most extensive survey of 
this subject ever made. A well arranged index makes 
the information available to the reader almost imme- 
diately. 

This book originally sold for $5 a copy. We now 
offer you a copy of it FREE with one year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Mining Congress Journal until the present 
edition of the book is exhausted. Twelve interesting 
issues of “The Spokesman of the Mining Industry,” 
and a copy of “Undeveloped Mineral Resources of the 
South” for only $3. There are plenty of copies for 
those who act promptly but the supply is limited, so 
send in your subscription NOW! 


| THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
439 Munsey Building Washington, D. C. | 


Here’s my $3. Begin my year’s subscription to THE MINING | 
, and send it and | 


my copy of “Undeveloped Resources of the South,” to: | 
Name Company | 
Position Address 


or 
; 
ELopEp 
| MINERAL, ‘ 
RESOURCES 
OF THE 
SONGRESs 


These 11 main classifications 
and 30 sub-groups indicate the 
vast amount of detailed infor- 
mation available in this book. 


Face Preparatory—Coal Saw—Machine Bits— 
Blasting. 

Loading — Conveyors — Mechanical Loaders — 
Rock Tunnel. 

Haulage—Main Line—Gathering—Mine Car 
Design. 

Power—Economies—Steam—Purchased vs. Gen- 
erated. 

General—Lubrication—Machine Maintenance— 
Fan Economy. 

Roof Action—Pillar Recovery—Mine Timbering. 

Surface Preparation—Sizing—Wet and Dry 
Cleaning—Dedusting—Drying Washed Coal. 

Safety—Accident Prevention—Economies—Me- 
chanical Mining. 

Utilization—Competitive Fuels. 

Welfare—Housing—Unemployed Miners. 

Supervision—Discipline—Budget Control. 


Over 350 Pages 


Many Charts 
and Illustrations 


Descriptions of 
Actual 


a new Yearbook 
....all Convention Papers 


Mechanization Surveys 


Check this coupon and mail it in today! 


and 


At the Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion of Practical Coal Operating 
Men the Program Committee— 
65 representative and prominent 
men-—selected the vital and im- 
portant production operations, 
and then selected sixty-two lead- 
ing operators to present and dis- 
cuss material and data on the 
lowest-cost-ways in practically 
every phase of mining. 

All their data and material 
plus intimate underground prac- 
tice surveys is being published 
in the 1933 eflition of “Coal Mine 
Mechanization Yearbook”—a 
very valuable publication for in- 
formation on how operators are 
meeting their problems with prof- 
itable low-cost methods. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
439 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me.......... copies of your 
1933 Yearbook as checked below. | shall 


= Notice the large number of operations ‘ae upon receipt of same. 
Production Costs covered and you will want the Yearbook— O 
your copy will be sent as soon as the book is and | 
Bound in off the press. Send no money now—the bill THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, 
Black and Gold will be sent with your book. er 
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